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PREFACE. 



In dealing with the subject of this Manual^ it is felt 
that Fainting on Glass is becoming daily of increasing 
utility in the illustration of Science. It might have been 
treated at much greater length. But^ as a subject^ coming 
within the plan of this series of Handbooks, it is con- 
sidered sufficient to afford, as in other cases, the best 
principles for the Practice of the Art, which as a basis will 
enable the ingenious student to advance to the highest 
degree of excellence, by forming for himself according to 
these fundamental precepts, combinations, whereby may 
be represented the most marvellous imitations of natural 
movement and phenomena. Fainting on Glass, was long 
confined to the supply of slides for the magic lantern. It 
has lately been used in illustration of Natural Philosophy ; 
and to its utility in this direction no limit can be assigned. 
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The magic lantern has been considered^ but as an un- 
instructive toy— it may still in some respects be regarded 
as a toy— but a toy of that kind by which those who seek 
amusement from it may also be instructed. It is not, we 
may repeat, within the intention of this little Book to 
proceed to those elaborate gravities to which the subject 
in its cultivation must lead. The practice proposes either 
amusement or profit, according to the feeling with which 
it may be taken up, and those who may cultivate it with 
this or that view will it is hoped not be slow to avail 
themselves of the suggestions herein offered as to the 
relation of the representations on glass with microscopic 
effects, dissolving views, and all illustrations of natural 
phenomena so interesting to every inquiring intelligence. 

H. M. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In this little Treatise it is proposed to afford, as simply 
as possible, instruction in Transparent Painting on Glass, 
principally in reference to the production of pictiures 
suitable for dissolving views. These beautiful illusions 
are still confined to public institutions, though so easily 
adaptable as a valuable auxiliary of general education, and 
an interesting means of domestic amusement. 

Dissolving views need not necessarily be of such mag- 
nitude as those presented in public exhibitions ; nor is it 
indispensable that the apparatus be very costly* The re- 
presented dimensions of the pictures depend upon the 
capacities of the apparatus, and their perfection will be in 
proportion to the skill of the artist. 
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It is here submitted that painting on glass should con- 
tribute amusement of a more useful kind than that afforded 
by the grotesques of the magic-lantern; that it should be 
employed as a means of instruction in branches of know- 
ledge, susceptible of extensive and easy communication 
by means of such an auxiliary. 

As a toy, the magic-lantern has long been extensively 
popular ; and hence it is matter of surprise, that the views 
and figures which are prepared for it, should have so 
long remained devoid of common merit. 

Every department of art in this country has, of late 
years, made great advances; but the inferior quality of 
painting on glass is attributable to many circumstances, 
which it is not our purpose to consider here. Had the 
magic-lantern been employed as a medium of instruction, 
the pictures exhibited must have been of a character in- 
comparably superior to what they are. Had there been 
a demand for productions of any degree of excellence, 
it is certain that they had been forthcoming. ]?or the 
execution of these works, daylight is not necessary ; indeed, 
as they are intended for exhibition by artificial light, it is 
found that the effect of those executed by gas, or lamp- 
light, is preferable to that of those painted by daylight. 

The value of truthful pictorial representations, as illus* 
trative of written, or oral descriptions, is universally ac- 
knowledged, as far as it has been applied ; but its applica- 
tion is by no means so general as it might be. The em- 
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ployment of painting on glass, we would suggest, as a 
means of simplifying lectures on many branches of know- 
ledge. 

We see continually this kind of art used in imagin- 
ative compositions. There is no reason why this should 
be discontinued. In addition, however, to its adaptation 
to purposes of mere amusement, we would suggest its 
adaptation to the elucidation of science, and the illus- 
tration of truth. 

Although painting on glass has not been utilized 
according to its capabilities, no medium of illustration 
could be more successfully employed in augmenting 
the interest of science. By this means, more fully than 
by any other, astronomical phenomena could be explained. 
The revolution of the planets round the sun, that of the 
moon round the earth, as also the rotundity of the earth, 
could be satisfactorily shown* The last could be beauti- 
fully described by the appearance of a ship first cutting the 
horizon, with her dimly visible masts and spars, then ris- 
ing on the crest of the horizon, and ultimately descending 
into the nearer field of view. The phases of the moon, 
and the phenomena of the tides, could be amply illustrated ; 
and discourses on Natural History might be rendered 
doubly interesting to youthful students, by life-sized por* 
traits of animals, and pictorial descriptions of their habits ; 
and not only to youth, but to students of mature years, 
would weU-executed pictures convey in each representation 
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a greater amount of information than could be communi- 
cated by the most elaborate unillustrated essays. 

Discourses, orally delivered, and descriptions assisted by 
faithful pictures impress the mind more sensibly than 
written treatises. Next to actual examination, and study 
of the reality, there is no other method so available for 
the communication of valuable knowledge. The entire 
cycle of known astronomical phenomena can be shown 
by the aid of this art ; and in history, topography, physical 
geography, and geology, finished and accurate pictures on 
glass would more nearly approach the truth, than mere 
outlines and diagrams. 

To instance more directly the art we are considering, in 
its application to minute and variously descriptive detail, 
let us suppose that it is intended to describe the Chinese 
Empire. Perhaps the first consideration that would occur 
to the essayist, would point to the geographical position 
of the country, and its local relation to neighbouring 
countries. The chief cities, and remarkable scenery of 
the country, might be detailed by pictures and oral des- 
criptions. These would be accompanied by representa- 
tions of the inhabitants, their costumes, manners, com- 
merce, and manufactures; and all this might be carried 
out with marvellous fidelity and exactitude, by the assis- 
tance of photography; which would supply a compre- 
hensive and searching representation, that the most 
accomplished sketcher could never hope to achieve. 
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We instance China only, as an example of what may be 
done; not but that we possess endless resources nearer 
home. In these times, each succeeding year opens subjects 
of new and varied interest, which may be f tdly and accu- 
rately illustrated by means of paintings on glass. To 
every subject available for illustration by designs and 
pictures, this art can be applied with advantage. Public 
taste has declared in favour of illustrated literature. If, 
therefore, to letter-press descriptions of localities and 
personal incidents, cuts and engravings are found useful; 
the lite accompaniments, to an oral discourse, will give 
proportionately greater interest. 

A decided, and increasing popularity has been accorded 
to series of panoramic pictures, accompanied by descriptive 
lectures; but the expense of good panoramic compositions, 
as they are generally paiiited in oil, amounts almost to 
prohibition of their more general use. On the contrary, 
paintings on glass, which are intended for adaptation to a 
lantern, are necessarily small; but, when in use, they are 
thrown in magnified expansion over an extended surface. 

In the use of painting on glass, as here contemplated, 
photography will be found an invaluable aid. Photographic 
pictures, themselves, may be thrown on to the disc ; but 
the advantages and facilities which photography presents 
in obtaining accurate views of sites, buildings, and objects, 
cannot be too highly estimated. 



PART I. 



lAIPLEMENTS AND MATERIALS. 

The working requisites and materials, are glasses, 
frames, a fine pointed pencil and holder, palette knife, 
brushes, dabbers, rest stick, a round pointed knife, an 
etching needle, a few pieces of cloth, and water-colours. 

A few observations on the qualities of materials, may 
assist the student in the selection of those best suited foy 
his purpose, and thus time and expense may be saved. 

Glass has a rough and a smooth side. The means of dis- 
tinguishing these, is to draw the finger-nail over the surface, 
when the rough side may be readily determined by the 
gritty particles which occur sensibly to the nail. As these 
particles would prevent the colour from lying evenly, the 
smooth side is that on which the drawing must be made, 
and the painting executed. Por common subjects, that 
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material called flatted crown glass^ will be found suitable^ 
but if nicety of execution is necessary, the plate-glass must 
be used. In all cases, it must be as free from specks as pos- 
sible, and of the same size as the object-glass of the magic 
lantern, through which the pictures are to be exhibited. 

Frames are generally made of mahogany, but deal will 
answer equally well. Any carpenter can make the square 
and oblong frames; but when they are required to be 
circular, it will be necessary to have the circles cut by a 
turner. 

The Fine-pointed Pen and holder are for drawing 
outlines, and they will be found more available and ex- 
peditious than a brush. Perhaps the best tool for out- 
line, is one of the cheap gold pens, which are now abun- 
dantly made. The colour in this will not dry so quickly, 
nor will it corrode like the steel pen. 

The Palette may be either of porcelain free from 
specks or grit, or of enamelled wood. The latter is 
lighter, but it will not wear so well as the former. It 
should be perforated, so as to balance well on the thumb 
of the left hand. 

The tints are mixed and arranged upon it, and care 
must be taken to keep it clean, and free from scratches. 

The Palette Kniee is used to mix tints, and to place 
them upon, or remove colour from the palette. It should 
be thin, flexible, and tapering towards the point. 

The Brushes should be of sable, of a pale yellowish 
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colour ; soft to the touch, yet firm and elastic, insomuch as 
at once to resume their form after being pressed laterally 
against the hand. In form, they should be flat and wedge 
like, and without any straggling or diverging hairs. None 
but those of the best manufacture should be used. As 
the quality of the execution depends so much upon the 
excellence of these brushes, any care exercised in securing 
those best suited to the purpose, will be amply compensated 
in the work. 

The accompanying cuts describe the most useful sizes. 

PIG. 1. 




Dabbers (so called from their use) must be made by the 
student ; and as all finish depends upon them, great nicety 
must be observed in preparing them. 

They are formed of round brushes of very fine camel's 
hair, of the sizes shown below. The points must be cut 
off as in the dotted lines of the cut, and the blunted ends 
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must be held to the flame of a candle, so as to fonn and 
round them. This is an operation of some delicacy, but a 
little practice will soon enable the student to perform it 
successfully. They must be turned and moved to and fro, 
so as to singe them into the desired form ; after which, the 
burnt ends must be cleared and finished off, by rubbing 
upon the fine sand-paper known as number 0. The cut 
shows the form of these brushes when burnt. 

FIG. 2. 




V 



The EASEii best adapted for painting on glass, will be 
obtained by taking a rack easel drawing-board, and 
inserting a framed piece of glass instead of the shifting 
board. The accompanying diagram will best explain its 
use and management. 

A is the piece of glass to be painted on; B the lifting 
frame of the easel, into which is inserted the i)late of glass 
C, occupying the place of the shifting board which the 
frame commonly contains. The frame slides in grooves. 
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and is fixed at any height convenient to the painter, by 
means of the screw D. The hoiizontal lack-board E, is 




covered with white paper, or card-board, in order that the 
effect of the colours applied may be clearly seen. 

The Rest Stick is used as in oil painting, to rest and 
steady the hand, when neatness and precision of touch are 
necessary. The lower end is held in the left hand, and the 
upper extremity rests in the course of working upon any 
convenient part of the easel. It should be light, firm, 
and, in all respects, such as cau be held without incon- 
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A EouND Pointed Knife is useful for removing 
colour, when the effect of white is to be given, and also 
for improving lines by paring their edges. For this 
purpose, an ordinary single bladed pocket-knife will be 
found the best. It should be kept in good condition ; that 
is, sharp and smooth at the rounded point: 

An Etching Needle is required for describing mi- 
nute touches of light, such as those on the blades of 
grass. 

Pieces of Cloth are used for cleaning the brushes 
and dabbers, to which the utmost attention must be 
paid, if the student would secure purity and brilliancy of 
colour. These pieces of cloth should have very little nap 
on them. 

The Colours are those prepared for water-colour 
painting, and procurable in tubes. The following are the 
most valuable for painting on glass. 

YELLOW. 

Gamboge. 
Italian Pink. 
Gallstone. 
Indian Yellow. 

BED. 

Madder Lake. 
Crimson Lake. 
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BLX7S. 

Fmssian Blue. 
Indigo* 

OBAXGE. 

Burnt Sienna. 

BBOWK. 

Madder Brown. 
Vandyke Brown. 

BLACK. 

Lamp Black. 

The number of colours available for painting on glass is 
necessarily limited. Only those which are transparent — 
that is^ through which light is transmitted — can be 
used. 
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METHOD OF PAINTING ON GLASS. 

Insteuctions for working may be divided according to 
the diversity of the operations; viz.. Outlining, Securing, 
First Painting, Second Painting, Third Painting, and 
Finishing. 



THE OUTLINE. 

The chief desideratum in an outline is, that it shall remain 
undisturbed through the subsequent paintings. If the 
subject be an engraving, and the glass to which it is to be 
transferred will sufficiently cover it, the shortest process is 
to trace it. To accomplish this, place the engraving upon 
a flat surface, with its rough side downward, upon the part 
to be traced. When the position of the glass is determined, 
in order to secure it from moving, small weights should be 
placed resting on the edges. Before being worked upon, 

^1 
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the glass must be well rabbed with a silk handkerchief; 
and the glass should be sufficiently large to leave a margin 
of about one-eighth of an inch^ to allow the pasting of a 
narrow paper rim, to support the glass which is placed 
over the picture when finished. 

In a small saucer, prepare a tint of rose madder and 
Prussian blue, using a little ox gall in the water. With 
this tint, charge a middling sized brush, and from this 
reservoir supply the pen. Commence with the distance, 
and trace all the outlines, using the pen with a light, but 
firm touch, and without hesitation, as any error can be 
easily remedied afterwards. Prepare, in another saucer, a 
tint of madder brown, with a very little Prussian blue, 
with which trace the middle distance, or those parts of the 
composition which lie between the foreground and the 
remoter distance. It will be seen in the engraving that 
the lines are firmer, and the objects have more solidity in 
proportion as they are nearer the foreground. This feeling 
must be observed in the tracing. 

The tint for the foreground wiU consist of madder brown 
and burnt siemia, with which, and with a touch yet firmer 
than those of the distance, the foreground must be drawn. 
It would be well to outline the objects in the foreground 
with their local colours; but this had better not be 
attempted until the student has made some progress, and 
attained to some executive power. 

When the tracing or drawing is completed, the glass 
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must be removed to the easd, which will be placed with 
regard to the window, so that a fall light fall upon the 
white card-board. If the painting is executed by lamp- 
light, a green paper shade will be found useful, for throwing 
the light upon the proper place, and for protecting the eyes 
from the glare. 

The drawing may be examined by reversing it ; errors, 
if there be any, will thus become at once apparent. 
Corrections must be carefully effected by the aid of the 
knife, with which the lines are improved, or pared down, 
wherever they are ra^ed or thicker than they should be. 
When the drawing has been thus examined, and the 
necessary corrections effected, the operation of outlining is 
concluded. 

We propose to explain the process of painting the 
subject, as a dissolving view, and the instructions from 
which the picture may be worked, will be equally available 
for any other subject. 

By making a distinction between the tints, and the 
lines drawn for the respective distances, the student will 
make a great step towards securing aerial effect— one of 
the greatest charms a picture can possess. The grada- 
tions in the appropriately tinted outline, materially assist 
in the realization of this effect. 

If the subject be too large, or too small, for the operation 
of tracing, the outline must be copied on paper of the size 
required. This may be effected with accuracy, by dividing 
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subjecl and copy into an equal number of squares, whereby 
the place of every object in the composition is readily 
given. The drawing may then be traced on the glass 
as an engraving. 



TO SECURE THE OUTLINE. 

The outline is preserved by being covered with another 
thin piece of glass, of which the rougher side is turned 
inwards. The edges of the two pieces are then firmly 
attached by a slip of strong gummed paper. 

The picture may be painted upon either of these two 
pieces of glass ; but it will be found more convenient to 
work upon the blank glass, for the sake of preserving 
the outline, and the facility of correction. This, indeed, 
becomes a necessity in subjects where the slightest inac- 
curacy in drawing would tell. In laying the colour, it 
will be necessary to observe that the tint comes up to, and 
covers the outline, since the eye might be misled by the 
interposition of a thickness of glass. The most minute 
space left uncoloured, will show very distinctly when the 
picture is magnified by the lens of the lantern. Blanks 
occur only where it is intended to represent white. 
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THE PAINTING. 

For the purpose of elucidating the method of painting 
in the clearest and simplest manner^ we will suppose that 
we are conducting the reader through the detail of the 
various parts of the process necessary for painting the 
subject shewn in the small design given in the frontispiece. 
This subject is only proposed for the purpose of allowing 
of a clearer description, by means of reference, to the 
dijBPerent portions of the work. 

We trust the reader, remembering the disadvantages of 
describing a process of colouring, without having a coloured 
illustration for reference, will pardon us if it appears to 
him that we dwell with apparently unnecessary minuteness 
upon the different portions of our description. He will 
observe that it is not so much intended to refer to a 
particular design, as to explain generally the method of 
executing transparent painting. 

Place the outline upon the easel, adjust it to the most 
convenient height for working, and place the engraving 
where it can be readily, and without inconvenience, 
consulted. The glass, preparatory to being painted on, 
must be scrupulously clean, having received a final polish 
from an old silk handkerchief. 

As in painting generally, so in painting on glass, the 
sky and distance must first be worked out. The palette 
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for these will be set with gall-stone, rose madder, and 
Prussian blue. The management of colour on the palette, 
is a matter of discretion and habit with the painter ; 
but, generally, the light and warm colours are placed near 
where the thumb passes through the palette, and hence 
the darker and cold colours are continued round the rim. 
Thus the gall-stone would be placed nearest the thumb, 
then the rose madder, and, lastly, the blue. 

In this landscape subject, the sky and distance will be 
generally gray, and the lights in the sky of a pearly 
white. 

Take the largest brush, and with a tint made of rose 
madder, and a very little Prussian blue, begin at the top 
of the picture, and lay the tint from left to right over the 
entire space to be occupied by the sky, making the tint 
lighter as approaching the horizon. This first tint is for 
the pearly lights, and it must, therefore, be very soft, even 
in the deepest part, while at the horizon it should be almost 
white. The darker clouds are painted with a tint made of 
Prussian blue, rose madder, and a little gall-stone, carefully 
observing form and character, and avoiding any degree of 
hardness at the edges. When marking out the forms with 
this tint, the half lights should be left;, again worked on, 
and subsequently retouched with a tint of the same 
colours, but somewhat lighter, and having more gall-stone 
in it. 

The edges and extremities of the clouds and oppositions 
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in the sky^ will appear hard; therefore, to blend and 
soften the work^ the dabber will be necessary. To prepare 
the sky for blending and softenings it must be breathed 
upon ; after which it may be carefully and gently worked 
over, and Boftened with the largest dabber. It will be 
fonnd that by this operation extremely minute particles of 
ocdour will be removed^ leaving on the places worked upon, 
the appearance of a minute and extremely fine stipple. 

The breathing must be very slight, for if the colour be 
too much moistened, it will be removed by the dabber, and 
will be carried into the next tint. It is bad enough when 
the tint is vitiated, but worse when spots occur by light 
being carried into dark, or vice versa. This operation 
must be proceeded with gradually — ^that is, as well as it 
can be effected on parts which are uniform in tone ; and 
after each successive part has been worked^ the dabber 
must be cleaned and dried, otherwise it will remove the 
colour. Thus the entire sky must be blended and soft- 
ened, but not overwrought insomuch as to destroy the 
forms of the clouds. The process must be carried out 
gradually, lest mischief occur from attempting too much 
at once. 

The danger to be apprehended in working the dabber in 
painting on glass, is the same as that liable to occur from 
excessive use of the softener in oil-painting. The forms 
are likely to become subdued, and the entire sky flattened. 
It is, therefore, necessary to perfectly preserve the roundness 
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and substance of the fonns^ each of which has its own 
particolar lights and shades. 

In the subject we are now considering, the distance oc- 
cupies but a small portion of the picture, being constituted 
only of the two mountains on the extreme right. The more 
remote is nearly of the same tint as the sky which hangs 
over it. In consequence of its being so distant, there is 
an absence of all detail, and it is represented by a tint 
almost flat. The summit of the other mountain is partially 
obscured by the heavy cloud over it; but, approaching 
the middle distance, it increases in intensity, until it cor- 
responds in tone with the dark part of the cloud above 
it. In painting this, the light must be left, and worked 
afterwards to its proper tint. 

Begin with the top of the mountain, using rose madder, 
and a small portion of Prussian blue, adding more blue as 
approaching the middle distance, the lights of which will be 
painted with rose madder and gall-stone, broken to a warm 
gray with blue ; then blend the whole with a small dabber, 
€very care being taken to preserve the forms. The size of 
the dabber must be in proportion to that of the passage to 
be worked. The middle distance is the most difficult part of 
the picture. It is composed of the mountain in the centre, 
the lull to the left, and the flat ground to the right. The 
first is a mass of light, and half light; the second, of 
half shade, and shade ; and the third, of half shade, and 
shade, in a deeper degree. 
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Place upon the palette, and in the following order, — 
gall-stone, madder brown, Vandyke brown, rose madder, 
crimson lake, Prussian blue, and indigo; and with the 
largest brush commence at the top of the mountain in the 
centre, and wash in the forms according to the markings 
with gall-stone, rose madder, and Prussian blue, working 
with this tint to a little below the top of the ruined castle ; 
after which, add crimson lake by degrees, and in very 
small quantities : and with this, all the dark parts may be 
laid in, but only in very warm grays, even where most 
positive in colour. 

The lights upon the top of the mountain, must be worked 
with gall-stone, and a little rose madder; then add a small 
portion of blue, so as to make a grayish green, with which 
colour the lights near the base of the mountain, and the 
rise on the extreme right. The dark parts of the hill, on 
the left of the castle, are to be made out with a tint of 
madder brown and Prussian blue. To this tint add rose 
madder, for the dark markings of the hill on the right of 
the castle, and leave them softer and softer, as approaching 
the base of the centre of the mountain, so that the tints 
may blend, and be lost in each other. 

The lighter parts of the hill will be coloured with gall- 
stone and brown madder ; with the addition of a Httle rose 
madder, as approaching the most distant part. With 
Vandyke brown, and indigo, make out the darkest 
markings of the flat ground, and add a small portion of 
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Grimson lake^ as proceeding to the extreme right. The 
line of foliage^ which breaks the centre mountain from the 
flat ground^ must be laid in with gall-stone and madder^ 
leaving a few points of light, tinted with gall-stone only, 
to represent the light glancing npon the trees. 

The half shades of the flat ground will be painted with 
rose madder, and madder brown, and the dabber must be 
freely used to soften every part. Those minor lights that 
it would be troublesome to leave, may be taken out with 
the point of a pen-knife, and afterwards retouched with 
the necessary tint. Instead of elaborately working up to 
the outlines of foreground objects, such as trees, castle, &c. 
it will be found more expeditious to cover the lines, and 
afterwards remove the superfluous colour. 



THE FOEEGEOUND. 

The pamting of the foreground of our illustration is 
divided into two parts — the castle, the surrounding trees, 
the water, and reflections, forming the first; and the figures, 
boat, detailed mass of rock, sandy ground, loose stone, &c., 
the second. 

In this part of the picture, the palette must be set with 
all the colours except black, which is only required when 
black spots or lines are to be expressed. 

Begin with the most prominent object at the back 
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of the foregnnmd— that is, the castle -drawing in with 
brown madder, and rose madder, the numerous shadows. 
The wall on the left and the base of the tower, are shadowed 
by the clump of trees. The right of the tower is in 
shade, because the light comes from the left; and the 
body of the building is almost entirely shaded by the 
tower. 

Having drawn in the shaded portions, as shown in the 
cut, proceed to colour the lights on the castle with burnt 
sienna and rose madder, adding a little Prussian blue, in 
order to imitate that clear gray always presented by worn 
stone. The markings of the ground on which the castle 
stands, may be made with a tint of rose madder and 
brown madder. The ground itself may be coloured on the 
left with brown madder and Prussian blue ; on the right, 
work with the same tint, qualified with a little crimson lake, 
and in the centre with burnt sienna, rose madder, and 
gall-stone, for the lights, and rose madder, madder brown, 
and Prussian blue, for the half lights. 

The house in the distance, may be tinted with rose 
madder, gall-stone, and brown madder; for the lights 
of the trees near it, gall-stone and madder brown will be 
the tint ; and for the shades, intense blue, and Vandyke 
brown. The distant trees on the left of the castle, may be 
made out with madder brown and intense blue ; and the 
same tint, with the addition of a little gamboge, will serve 
wherewith to work the lights. The nearer irees will be 
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laid in with gall-stone and Prussian blue, and the lights 
tinted with gall-stone and madder brown. The shaded 
portions of the light tree near the tower, will be laid in 
with madder brown and gall-stone, but for the lights, 
gall-stone alone wiU be used. The stems of the trees must 
be of a warm gray, which will be represented with a tint 
made of either gaU-stone, rose madder, and Prussian blue, 
or madder brown and indigo. In dealing with the lights 
in foliage, it will be more satisfactory, and certainly easier, 
to mass in the foliage with the brush, and then take out 
the Ughts with the point of a pen-knife. 

Keflections in water are represented with the same tints 
as the objects by which they are cast, and they should, 
therefore, be painted with the same colours as the objects 
themselves, and at the same time. The forms of objects 
in reflection may be given very indefinitely, save when the 
water is very still, in which case the forms of the reflected 
objects will more nearly approach the degree of perfection 
with which they are represented in the substance. Those 
parts of the water which do not cast reflection, will be 
painted with tints corresponding in colour, but more gray 
in tone than those surrounding the reflected objects ; and 
having effected this, the work will be brought down to the 
line of ground immediately bordering on the water, before 
touching which, blend and soften all that has not yet been 
touched with the dabber. 

The foreground of the picture is generally flat, but 
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slightly undulating to the right, where broken lines are 
obtained by means of grass. In this part many, indeed 
most, of the tints used in the other parts, are repeated. 
Theigreys of the summit, and of the centre of the mountain, 
are repeated on, and around, the mass of rock to the left, in 
which also occur tints of some of the dark parts of 
the hill. 

The lights in the broken ground surrounding the castle, 
are introduced in a much broader mass round the boat and 
figures; and the yellows and greens of the foliage are 
repeated largely in the glass to the extreme right, and in a 
minor degree, by a few broken tones round the mass 
of rock. 

The figures, boat, and dark markings of the rock, 
together with the loose stones scattered about, are left 
until the last, because with them rests, in a great degree, 
the force and toning of the entire picture. 

As the composition abounds with tints allied to purple, if 
the upper part of the dress of the centre figure be painted 
of a decided and positive blue, this will have the effect of 
reducing the lower and broken purples to gray; and by 
colouring the jacket of the female figure a bright orange, a 
contrast will be obtained which will operate powerfully in 
promoting the effect of the picture. But in order that 
the contrast between those strongly coloured draperies 
may not be too violent, and seem artificial, they may be 
modified and harmonized by the jacket of the third figure 

D 
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being of a neutral orange ; and if the skirt of the same 
dress be coloured crimson, it will serve to harmonize and 
contrast the green tints. Dark touches on the shaded 
side of the figures, and in the markings of the rock/ will 
give them force and relief, and, at the same time, throw 
the other parts of the picture back. The mass of shade 
in the rock is repeated in a less degree in that of the boat ; 
in order to prevent its appearing isolated, or of being 
placed there only for the sake of contrast. The loose 
stones are valuable for the same purpose ; but they must, 
in order to secure variety, be of a colour much more gray 
than that of surrounding objects. 

The foreground of a picture is indebted for some of 
its best effects to decision of execution, purity of colour 
and tone, force of light and shade, and careful detail. 

Decision of execution, is a result of careful and observant 
practice; and decided opposition is obtained by the 
judicious contrast of tones and quantities. Purity, and force 
of colour, are obtained by the disposition of the more 
positive tints and colours in the foreground; a means 
whereby also all other tones are broken and subdued. 

Light wiU of necessity be stronger in the foreground 
than in any other part of the composition, because the 
objects upon which it falls are in the nearest sites. The 
same rule appHes to shade. Wherever, indeed, the 
highest lights occur, they are universally supported by the 
deepest shades. 
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Careful detail, in its strict sense, is a quality appertaining 
only to the immediate for^ound ; where the objects are 
supposed to lie so near the eye, that their structure and 
surfaces are plainly visible. By detail, is understood not 
only a realization of the forms of the nearest objects, by 
truthful drawing and observation of their light and shade ; 
but also a description of their components, surfaces, and 
materials. Force, substance, reality, and detail, are 
primary qualities of foregrounds, inasmuch as they describe 
objects in immediate proximity, and serve to cause the 
retirement of the middle and remoter distances. 



FINISHING. 

In this stage, it will be necessary to reconsider every 
part of the picture ; to soften, subdue, or enspirit, accord- 
ing to circumstances, those parts that may require 
retouching, with a view to harmony and general effect. 
Lamp-black may now be added to the palette, and employed 
wherever that colour may be deemed necessary. In the 
subject which we are treating, it is not necessary; but 
wherever it may be necessary to touch here and there with 
this material, for the sake of sharpness and decision, its 
use should be deferred until this stage ; because, if em- 
ployed earlier, it will probably mislead the student into 
blackening the tone of the whole work. All the edges 
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reflecting light, such as those of the castle, the mass of 
rock, figures, boat, fee, nearest the eye, must be sharpened 
and brought up to their proper degree of brilliancy, and 
aU the dark points should be reduced to a proper depth ; 
in short, in this stage must be effected all that cannot be 
properly done at any earlier stage. 

The picture having been finished according to the best 
taste and feeling of the painter, must be protected by 
having a piece of glass of the same as that on which it is 
painted, placed and fixed over it, in the manner already 
described, for the security of the outline; and in order to 
prevent injury from the contact of the glass laid over it, a 
narrow rim of thick paper should be interposed between 
the glasses. This may be attached, by means of paste or 
gum, to the exterior edge of the glass containing the 
picture, a space having been already provided for this, by 
the work not having been carried out to the extreme edge 
of the glass. 

We may, if we please, execute the whole of the work on 
a single piece of glass. In this case, having perfected the 
outline, we secure it by passing over the face of the glass a 
thin wash of lac varnish, or a varnish made of Canada 
balsam, much diluted with turpentine. 

If the lac varnish require to be diluted, spirits of wine 
must be employed for the purpose; and the varnishing 
should be performed before a fire, when it dries imme- 
diately, and we proceed to paint on the same surface. The 
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vamish may be employed at the various stages, and at the 
finish of the work, to fix the colours. It is, however, 
advisable always to secure the finished painting by placing 
a glass before it. 

Designs for the magic-lantern have hitherto been 
executed chiefly in oil colours, but for dissolving views, 
they are not equal in brilliancy and efifect to those 
painted in water colours,, by the manner already described. 

The method of painting transparency designs on glass 
with oil colours, is in almost all respects similar to that we 
have given for the use of water colours, the principal 
difference being in the materials only. 

The same description of brushes, dabbers, &c., are 
Used, and the same list of colours are employed in oil, as 
in water colour painting, excepting that Italian pink is to 
be preferred to gamboge, as being richer, and more trans- 
parent. 

The oil colours employed, are those commonly sold in 
tubes. The vehicles used to temper the oil colours, and 
bring them to a proper strength and consistency for use 
are mastic varnish, diluted with turpentine, and japanners' 
gold size, also diluted with turpentine. 

The latter is chiefly employed for those colours which 
do not dry well, such as madder lake, and Italian pink. 

For blues, and the range of gray tones, the colour of 
japanners' gold size is objectionable ; for these, the diluted 
mastic vamish is therefore used. 
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One of the most difScult things in transparent glass 
painting, is to secure a flat, clear, equal tint of blue for 
skies, &c., and this part of the work is of the utmost 
importance. 

To obtain this desirable effect, the tint is laid on the 
glass as evenly as possible, and afterwards equalized by a 
careful application of the brush dabber. 

Some painters use the point of the fore-finger as a dab- 
ber, and when used with dexterity, it is very effective. 

A serviceable dabber may also be formed by tying a 
little cotton wool in a piece of soft white kid. All these 
dabbers may in turn be employed with advantage. 

Before this flat tint is permitted to dry, we take 

out the necessary lights, as those of the clouds. By 

taking them out while the colour is wet, we are 

enabled to soften the edges if necessary, or we may 

leave them clear and sharp. Leather, or paper, roUed 

in the form of a stump, is useful in taking out 

lights. 

In all other respects, the instructions already given for 

the use of water colours, applies to paintings in oil colours, 
and will be found sufficient to guide the learner in their 
use. 

Water, and oil colours, may sometimes be both em- 
ployed, with excellent effect, in the same painting, each 
having distinct qualities which, in some subjects, ma-y be 
advantageously combined. 
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The water colours are delicate, clear, and brilliant in 
their effects, while the solidity, and rich fullness of 
tone attainable by the use of oil colours, are very eli- 
gible for particular objects, as in parts of foregrounds ^ 
and figures, where fulness of tone, and strong relief are 
required. 



PART III. 



MECHANICAL SLIDES. 

By means of mechanical sKdes, many curious and 
interesting eflfects may be produced. Two kinds are 
shown in the accompanying cuts. 



FIG. 5. 



FIG. 6. 







Figure 5 consists of a framed piece of glass, with 
two supplementary pieces, one on each side moveable, until 
the points A come into contact with the points B. The 
shifting pieces are kept in the frame by the brass pins, 
which allow them to work easily back and forward. 

This kind of slide is useful in the production of difiFerent 
effects. Suppose, for instance, a ship struck with lightning 
is to be represented, the subject must be painted on the 
framed glass shown in Rgure 7. 
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On one of the moveable pieces must be painted tints to 
hide the flash of lightning ; and the high lights on the 
vessel and the sea. 

These tints will represent, as to forms, a discretional 
composition ; but this must correspond in feeling with the 
description of a storm. In order to coincide exactly with 
those parts of the picture, which it is intended to shut out, 
or cover ; the painting must be executed upon the moveable 
piece of glass, so that when pushed into the frame as far 
as it will go ; it may shut out and cover very accurately, 
those parts of the picture which must necessarily be ex- 
cluded for the sake of the desired effect. 

Upon the other moveable piece of glass, the upper 
spars and rigging of the vessel must be painted. When 
in use this must be drawn out until the represen- 
tation is stopped out by the points coming in contact 
with those of the frame; broken spars, and torn rig- 
ging, being represented as if falling over the side of the 
ship. 

When the first moveable piece is rapidly shifted, the 
effect of lightning illuminating the vessel, and the water, 
will be rendered with great truth. Eepeat this several 
times, and shift the second glass, not backwards and 
forwards like the first, but simply pull it out to its full 
extent, and it will appear as if the vessel were struck by 
lightning, and the spars and rigging were falling overboard. 
By continuing the movement of the first piece, the light- 
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ning may be kept playing round the devoted ship, as 
long as the picture is exhibited. 

This kind of slide is also used for grotesque and comic 
effects, as shown in these examples. 

Both of these pictures may be painted entirely upon the 
framed pieces of glass ; while the shifting pieces must be 
painted with lamp-black, so as to shut out those parts 
which it is desirable to exclude. 

In reference to the two combatants, Figure 8, the first 
piece of glass, when pulled out to its full extent, must 
hide the lower arms, and the swords, and when pushed 
into the frame, must hide the upper arms. 

The second piece, when closed or pushed into the 
frame should hide the centre arm and sword of the figure 
to the right, and the right arm and sword above the figure 
on the left, and when pulled out to its full extent, must 
hide all that it is not necessary to express the idea of 
one figure having given, and of the other having received, 
a severe wound. 

By the movement of the first piece of glass backwards 
and forwards, the action of fencing is described; and, by 
pulling out the second, a fatal termination to the fight is 
shown. 

In the next subject, Figure 9, the action of the boy 
beating the donkey, and of the donkey kicking, are given 
by one moveable piece of glass; and the appearance of 
the boy being thrown, is given by the other. 
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With this useful slide, and a little ingenuity and taste 
on the part of the artist, many agreeable and amusing 
subjects may be produced. 

In all cases where the backgrounds are similar to those 
of the pictures we are treating, they must be black ; and as 
they cannot be protected by additional pieces of glass, they 
must be varnished with mastic varnish, diluted with 
turpentine — equal parts of each ; and in order to prevent 
the paintings being worn by the action of the moveable 
pieces of glass, strips of thick paper must be pasted 
between them, to prevent contact, as in the manner al- 
ready recommended for the protection of the landscape 
subject. 

When parts of the subject are painted upon the move- 
able pieces of glass, as in the representation of the effect 
of lightning, the shifting pieces, when finished, should 
chiange places, so as to bring the painted parts inside. 

Figure 6 is a framed piece of glass, having on one 
side another piece moveable on the same principle as 
in Figure 5, but capable of being shifted backward and 
forward only a short distance. On the other side, then, 
must be also a piece of glass of the same shape as that in 
the illustration, and working upon a rivet at the point D. 

This kind of slide is used for the representation of the 
heads of men or animals, and by such means, the appearance 
of vitality and movement is given to the eyes and mouths. 
Upon the first piece of glass, the pupils of the eyes are 

E 
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painted, and upon the second, the lower jaw is drawn ; 
and this must always be dark, so as to hide the colonring 
of the interior of the mouth. 




Figure 10 is a circular piece of glass, framed in brass, 
with another piece of glass, and having a handle. The 
second is moveable to the extent of the dark section, 
which represents a space cut out of the frame, to allow the 
handle to work up and down. 

This sHde is intended to describe the rolling movement 
of a ship on the sea. Upon the first space, will be painted 
the skj and the light parts of the sea ; and upon the glass 
in the brass frame, the ship, and the dark markings or 
shading of the long waves, must be represented. 

The centre of the hull of the vessel, must be drawn in 
the centre of the glass, if the ship be advancing towards, or 
receding from the spectator, otherwise the rolliug'will be 
too violent. 

In order to give the representation of a_ship moving in_her 
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course, there must be other objects in the composition, or, 
at least, various forms which she must be made to appear 
as if passing by. To secure a successful representation of 
this, the ship and the waves, in the nearest section of the 
picture, must be painted in the same manner ; and if the 
vessel be proceeding along a shore, or up a river, a long 
slide, containing a view of the shore, and the land objects, 
must be moved along very gently behind the ship, which, 
if carefully managed, will conununicate to the ship the 
appearance of movement. 

To perfect this effect, the two parts of the composition 
must be opposed to each other on the same principle as 
that already described— that is, the stronger tints must 
supersede the lighter. Thus the landscape, or shore 
picture, must be painted in tones easily subdued by 
those of the ship, which must be so deeply tinted as to 
cover the forms that pass behind it. 

Kgure 11 is a circular piece of glass framed, and having 
a second piece in a cogged frame, which is made to revolve 
by means of a rack handle. This form is necessary for 
astronomical slides, by which means are shown the revolu- 
tion of the planets round the sun, that of the moon round 
the earth, or the passage of a ship round the globe, thus 
exhibiting the rotundity of the earth. 

Slides of this construction are necessary for all effects in 
which revolving movement is to be described, as the sails of 
a windmill, or any similar action ; but great caution must 
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be exercised that the centre of the revolving action be 
predsely the centre of the circtilar glass— that is, if a 
windniiD be represented, that the centre from which the 
sails are carried out, coincide with the centre of the glass, 
in order to secure a true revolution ; and the utmost care 
must also be employed in the adjustment of the two 
glasses— that is, of that on which the motion is described, 
and that on which the stationary part of the picture is 
painted. 




Figure IS is constructed of two circular pieces of glass in 
brass frames, and having groves round them. These are 
made to revolve in reverse directions, and simultaneously, 
as shown in the illustration. This kind of frame is used 
for chromatrope effects, which are produced by painting 
variously tinted rays from the centre to the circumference 
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of tlie circles, and, of course, graduating in breadth aa 
proceeding to the es.treniitie9 of the circle, as shown in 
the cat below. 



B/ // 
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If two circles be painted alike with eccentric rays of 
colour, showing only primary colours in their prismatic 
order, and leaving a small ray of white between each tint 
used, they will, when turned face to face, and made to 
revolve reversely, throw out the most beautiful and 
hriUiant hues. According to the way in which they are 
made to torn, they expand or contract. 
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Such experiments are not only extremely pleasing, but 
also of great utility, as suggesting for manufacturing 
designs, some of the most beautiful combinations of 
colour. 

Chromatrope efiPects are of inexhaustible variety. It is 
only necessary here to describe the method of painting, 
and the mechanical appliances for adapting the pictures 
and figures. The taste and ingenuity of the operator, will 
devise a thousand different designs for the display of the 
most beautiful chromatic effects. 

In conclusion, it may be well to offer a few general 
remarks ; attention to which will, in some degree, serve the 
student in the place of experience. 

It will soon be understood that agreeable pictures can 
only result from a judicious choice of subject ; and that 
much of the perfection of execution, depends upon method 
and arrangement at every stage of progress. 

If glass painting, according to these instructions, be the 
student^s initiatory essay in art ; it is indispensable that he 
select, as a beginner, a subject of the most simple kind. 
As experience is acquired, more difficult subjects may 
be attempted. 

With respect to the palette, economy and perfect 
cleanliness should be observed. The most available 
arrangement of colour, is to place the lightest near the 
thumb, and within each colour should be placed those tints 
which are respectively formed from them. This will con- 
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tribute much to make the student acquainted with the 
tints and colours in their relations and infinite variety. 

In every department of art, it is most valuable to know 
when a picture may be considered complete. Unless a 
picture can be obviously improved, it will be advisable to 
let well alone. After a composition has been carefully and 
judiciously finished, it is idle to try experiments, for these 
only end in disappointment. Inasmuch, however, as expe- 
rience will be gathered from each picture, every eflFort 
should be exerted to make every successive work better 
than the preceding. 



THE END. 
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MOIST WATER COLOURS. 

Winsor and Newton's Moist Water Colours retain, from processes 
and treatment known only to themselves, their solubility and damp- 
ness for an unlimited period, and a box of them, though laid aside for 
two or three years, will be found, when required again, equally moist 
and serviceable as when purchased ; these qualities are preserved to 
the fullest extent in the hottest climates, and they are on this account 
particularly adapted and recommended to parties going out to INDIA, 
as the dry cake colours, from the atmosphere and heat there, generally 
break up and crumble into small pieces, when they are of course 
useless : this never occurs with the Moist Colours. 

In sketching from Nature, and when depicting transient and 
evanescent effects, the advantages of the Moist Colours must be 
evident, as from their readiness of application, colour is at once 
produced, which, by the old and tedious method of rubbing the dry 
cake was impossible, and not unfrequently the effect, and with it the 
thought, of the artist, had vanished before the material could be 
obtained. It is this quality indeed which at once brought Moist 
Colours into note, and which was, and is, the great cause of their 
popularity with the artist, who, with the evidence of his works 
before him, produced by their means many years ago, still uses them 
as his only materiel. 

The colours are placed in thin porcelain or gutta percha pans, in 
form and size similar to the usual dry cakes, and they are afterwards 
enclosed in tin-foil for security. When required for use, the foil is 
removed from the pans ; they then present a surface of colour, which 
is at once obtainable in large or small quantities, by the application 
of a wet brush. It is strongly recommended to keep the colours in 
tlie japanned tin sketching boxes, which are exceedingly light and 
portable^ and of the most convenient ionn iox ws^ \ tlift double flaps 
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of the boxes serving as palettes, on which (being japanned flat w 
dead white) the tints are readily mixed. 

Twenty years' experience has now tested the powers and quali- 
ties of Winsor and Newton's MOIST COLOURS, and the very 
lai^e and rapidly increasing demand, as well as the very flattering 
testimonials received by them from Continental and English Artists, 
are evidences of the high estimation in which they are held. 

Among the many artists of eminence who have expressed their 
approbation by written Testimonials, are the following gentlemen : — 



Constable, J., Esq., R.A. 
Daniell, W., Esq., R.A. 
Etty, W., Esq., R.A. 
Jones, 6., Esq., R.A. 
Knight, J. P., Esq., R.A. 
Maclise, D., Esq., R.A. 
Roberts, D., Esq., R.A. 
Stanfield, C, Esq., R.A 
UwiNS, T., Esq., R.A. 

Anous, G. F., Esq. 
Bright, H., Esq. 
Brockedon, W., Esq. 
BuRFiELD, R. J., Esq. 
Chambers, G., Esq. 



Cooke, E. W., Esq. 
Hardino, J. D., Esq. 
Havell, W., Esq. 
Hawkins, W. Esq. 
Jenkins, J. J., Esq. 
Lance, G., Esq. 
Lover, S., Esq., R.H.A 
Mackat, W., Esq. 
Martin, J., Esq. 
Morrison, D., £Ssq. 
Reinaole, R. R., Esq. 
Rowbotham, T., Esq. 
Stanley, C. R«, Esq. 
TuRNBULL, J., Esq. 
Wright, J. W., Esq. 



ALSO THE YOLLOWIKO 



MEMBERS OF THE OLD AND NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES :— 



Bartholomew, V., Esq. 
Bentley, C, Esq. 
Chase, J., Esq. 
Corbould, E., Esq. 
Davidson, C, Esq. 
Duncan, E., Esq. 
Evans, W., Esq. 
Fahey, J., Esq. 
Fripp, a. D., Esq. 
Fripp, G. A., Esq. 
Gastineau, H., Esq. 
Green, B. R., Esq. 
HowsE, G., Esq. 
Hunt, W., Esq. 
JuTSUM, H., Esq. 
Mole, J. H., Esq. 



Nash, F^, Esq. 
Nash, J., Esq. 
Nbsfield, W. a., Esq. 
Penley, a, Esq. 
Pidgeon, H., Esq. 
Richardson, T. M., Esq. 
Rowbotham, T. L., Esq. 
Shepherd, G. S., Esq. 
Smith, W. C, Esq. 
Steers, Miss. 
Tayler, F., Esq. 
Taylor, A. H., Esq. 
Younoman, J. M., Esq. 
Warren, H., Esq. 
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WINSOB AND NEWTON'S MOIST WATER COLOUBS. 




Extract from Mr. Harding's " The Principles and Practice of Art." 
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The Art of Painting in Water Colours has been greatly assisted by 
improvements in the preparations of the pigments; the greatest ad- 
yantage, however, has been the introduction of Moist Colours^ which, 
I believe, are a French invention, but greatly improved by Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton." 



LIST OF COLOURS AND PRICES. 

Price Is. each. 



Antwerp Blue 

Bistre 

Burnt Sienna 

Burnt Roman Ochre 

Brown Pink 

Blue Black 

Burnt Umber 

Brown Ochre 

Chrome Yellow, 1, 2, and 3 

Cologne Earth 

Dragon's Blood 

Emerald Green 
. Gamboge 

Hooker's Green, No. 1 

Hooker's Green, No. 2 

Indigo 
Indian Red 
Italian Pink 
Iroijr Black 



Lamp Black 
Light Red 
Neutral Tint 
Naples Yellow 
Olive Green 
Prussian Blue 
Prussian Green 
Payne's Grey 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Red Lead 
Roman Ochre 
Sap Green 
Terre Verte 
Vandyke Brown 
Venetian Red 
Vermillion 
Yellow Ochre 
Yellow Lake 



\S2mk.\.vti«]Led 
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MOIST 


WATEB 


COLOUBS. 




(CONTINUED.) 




U, 6d, each. 




Sepia 






Mars Yellow 


Warm Sepia 






Crimson Lake 


Roman Sepia 






Scarlet Tjake 


Brown Madder 






Purple Lake 


Constant White 






Scarlet Vermillion 


Chinese White 






Penley's Neutral Orange 


Indian Yellow 






Penley's Grey. 


Chalon*8 Brown 






Rubens' Madder. 


Mars Brown 










2«. 






Cobalt Blue. 






3«. each. 




Green Oxide of Chromium j 


Pink Madder 


Lemon Yellow 




Rose Madder 


French Blue 




Intense Blue 


Indian Purple 


1 


• 




bs, each. 




Mars Orange 






Ultramarine Ash 


Pure Scarlet 






Carmine 


Burnt Carmine 






Gallstone 


Smalt 






Cadmium Yellow 


Purple Madder 






Orange Vermillion 




21«. 






Genuine Ultramarine. 



\* It is strongly recommended to keep Moist Colours in the 
Japanned Tin Sketching Boxes, which are exceedingly light and 
portable, and of the most convenient form for nse ; the doable flaps 
of the boxes serving as palettes, on which {bein^ japanned with fiat 
or dead white) the tints are readily mixed. 



WIN80R AND NEWTON'S 
HOIST WAIEK COLOURS 



JAFAKNES TIK SKEICHZNG BOXES. 




(The following urangemeuts of coloun are selected ^m those most in 
Die b; the ficst Water Colour Artists.) 

3 Cake Box, ITO. l.-~(I^ght and Shade Drawing on Tinted Ptjwt.) 
containing Sepia, French Blue, and Chinese White. 
FriceS*. 

6 Cake Box, No. 1. — (Aiaorted far Landscape.) 

containing Gamhoge, Raw Sienna, Venetian Red, 
Crimson Lake, Pmasian Blue, and Vandyke Brown. 
Fries lOi. 

Ditto, ITo. 2..— (Landscape and ngnrea.) 

containing Vandyke Brown, Indigo, Cobalt, 
Crimson Lake, light Red, and Indian Tellow 
Price 11«.M. 

8 Cake Box, ITo. 1.— (Landscape.) 

containing Gamboge, Tellow Ochre, Bnmt Sienni, 
Light Red, Crinioa Lake, Cobalt, Indigo, 
and Vand]^ Brown. 
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8 Oake B0Z9 No. 2. — (Landscape and figures.) 

containing Yellow Ochre, Light Red, 

Scarlet Yermilliony Rose Madder, Cobalt, 

Madder Brown, Vandyke Brown, and Prussian Blue. 

Price 16». 

10 Cake Box, No. 1.— (Landscape.) 

containing Gamboge, Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, 
Venetian Red, Crimson Lake, Vandyke Brown, 
Olive Green, Neutral Tint, Cobalt, and Indigo. 

Price 16». 

DittOy No. 2. — (Landscape and Figures.) 

containing Yellow Ochre, Indian Yellow, 

Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Vermillion, Rose Madder, 
Cobalt, Prussian Blue, Vandyke Brown, 

and Olive Green. 

Price 18«. 

12 Cake Box, No. 1.— (Landscape.) 

containing Brown Pink, Vandyke Brown, Indigo, 

Neutral Tint, Cobalt, Crimson Lake, Indian Red, 

Vermillion, Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Yellow Ochre, 

and Gamboge. 

Price 18«.6d. 

DittOy No. 2. — (Landscape, Figures, &c.) 

containing Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Raw Sienna, 
Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Scarlet Vermillion, 
Rose Madder, Purple Lake, Vandyke Brown, 
Brown Pink, Indigo, and French Blue. 

Price £1.2«.6il. 

14 Oake Box, No. 1.— (Landscape.) 

containing Cobalt, Indigo, Neutral Tint, 
Emerald Green, Brown Pink, Vandyke Brown, 
Madder Brown, Crimson Lake, Indian Red, 
Light Red, Burnt Sienna, Indian Yellow, 

Yellow Ochre, and Gamboge. 



8 WIN80R AND NEWTON, 



14 Oake Box, No. 2.— (Landscape, Figures, &c.) 

containing Indigo, French Blue, Neutral Tint, 
Emerald Green, Olive Green, Vandyke Brown, 
Madder Brown, Purple Lake, Rose Madder, 
Scarlet Vermillion, Light Red, Indian Yellow, 
Yellow Ochre, and Gamboge. 

Price £1. U. M. 

16 Cake Box, No. 1. — (Landscape, Figures, &c.) 

containing Lemon Yellow, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, 
Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Vermillion, 
Rose Madder, Purple Lake, Madder Brown, 
Vandyke Brown, Oliye Green, Emerald Green, 
Payne's Grey, Indigo, and Cobalt. 

Price £1. Ss, 6d. 

DittOy No. 2. — (Figures, Flowers, Landscape, &c) 

containing Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Cadmium, 
Burnt Sienna, Venetian Red, Cobalt, Vermillion, 
Purple Madder, Brown Madder, Rose Madder, 
Carmine, Vandyke Brown, Olive Green, 

Emerald- Green, Indigo, and French Blue. 

Price £2. 

18 Cake Box. — (Landscape, Figures, Flowers, &c.) 

containing Lemon Yellow, Indian Yellow, Gamboge, 
Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Light Red, Vermillion, 
Rose Madder, Purple Lake, Madder Brown, 

Olive Green, Vandyke Brown, Emerald Green, 
Payne's Grey, Indigo, Cobalt, Indian Red, 
and French Blue. 

Price £1. 18». M. 

20 Cake Box. — (Landscape, Flowers, Figures, &c.) 

containing Lemon Yellow, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, 
Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Vermillion, Light Red, 
Indian Red, Rose Madder, Carmine, Purple Madder, 
Vandyke Brown, Sepia, Olive Green, Lamp Black, 
Emerald Green, Cobalt, Indigo, French Blue, 
and Cadmium Yellow. 
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22 Oake Box. — (Complete for Landscape, Flowen, figures, &c.) 

containing Lemon Yellow, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, 

Yellow Ochre, VermillioD, Light Red, Indian Red, 

Rose Madder, Carmine, Purple Madder, 

Vandyke Brown, Sepia, Emerald Green, Indigo, 

French Blue, Cobalt, Burnt Sienna, Olive Green, 

Cadmium, Oxide of Chromium, Lamp Black, 

and Mars Orange. 

Price £2. 15«. 6d. 

24 Cake Box. — (Complete for Landscape, Flowers, Figures, &c.) 

containing Lemon Yellow, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, 
Yellow Ochre, YermiUion, Light Red, Indian Red, 
Rose Madder, Carmine, Purple Madder, 

Vandyke Brown, Sepia, Emerald Green, Indigo, 
French Blue, Cobalt, Burnt Sienna, Olive Green, 
Cadmium Yellow, Oxide of Chromium, Lamp Black, 
Mars Orange, Terre Verte, and Ultramarine Ash. 

Price £3. 3«. 

30 Cake Box. — (Complete for all purposes.) 

containing Lemon Yellow, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, 
Cadmium Yellow, Mars Yellow, Yellow Ochre, 
Burnt Sienna, Mars Orange, Light Red, Indian Red, 
Purple Lake, Rose Madder, Scarlet Vermillion, 
Carmine, Purple Madder, Cobalt, French Blue, 
Smalt, Indigo, Ultramarine Ash, Neutral Tint, 
Brown Madder, Brown Pink, Olive Green, 

Emerald Green, Terre Verte, Vandyke Brown, 
Green Oxide of Chromium, Ivory Black, Sepia. 

Frfce £8 le*. 

WATER BOTTLES, WITH CUPS, 

POB ATTAOHHTO to the moist COIiOTrB BOXES WHEN SEBTOHnrO. 

PftlCX 

£ 9. d. 

2 6 

3 

3 6 

4 6 

^ ^ ^ 



Japanned Water Bottle and Cups . . . . , 
Ditto ditto polished tin inside .... 
Ditto ditto larger ditto 

Japanned Water Bottle, plated with silver inside, small siz^ 
Ditto ditto ditto middle size , 



Ditto ditto ditto \ttr\^ft«viA • • , \ ^ *\ ^ 



WINSOa AND NEWTON, 



KOIST WATES C0L01TR8 
IH PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 




A a«w )ffep*r«tion of Moist Water Colours, pBrticukrIy t 
large worka, w sdj qu&ntit; of colour can be iin mediately obtained, tbiit 
affurdins additional facilities for rapidity and increased power; these 
coloun preseat a range of pigment!, whicb, in brillianey and gimjluity of 
manipulation, much resemble Oil Colours. 
Tbeliat of Colours and Frioes are the aame as the Uoist Colonra 
inPaoB. 
[See Pages 4 and 5.) 



POBTABLE JAPAN TUBE BOXES. 




12 TUBE JAPAN BOX, WITH KILDING PALETTE, con- 
tuning Gamboge, YeUow Ochre, Naples Tellow, Burnt 
Sienna, Light Red, Indian Red, Crimson Lake, Cobalt, 
Indigo, Vandyke Brown, Brown Piok, Neutral Tint . 

16 TUBE JAPAN BOX, WITH FOLDING PALETTE, eon. 

taining Chioeae White, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Yellow 

Ochra, Burnt Sienna, VermiUioD, Light Red, In^jm Red, 

G^aton Lake, Brown Madder, Cobalt, Indigo, Vandyke 

^^Avwi^ Bnnni PiaJr, Neutral Tint ... 



£ *. d. 
1 1 
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KOIST WAIES COLOURS 
ZN PATENT COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 




20 TUBE JAPAN BOX, WITH POLDINO PALETTE, con- 
taining Chinese White, Cadmium Yellow, Gamboge, Yellow 
Ochre, Burnt Sienna, VeimiUion, Light Red, Indian Red, 
CiimsoD Lake, Rose Madder, Bromi Madder, Cobalt, In- 
digo, Prossian Blue, Neutral Tint, Vajidyl^s Bronn, Sepia, 
Brown Pink, Tene Veite, Lamp Black .... 

24 TUBE JAPAN BOX, WITH FOLDING PALETTE, con- 
talning Chinese White, Cadmium Yellow, Gamboge, Indian 
Yellow, Naples Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Ver- 
million, Light Red, Indian Red, Crimson Lake, Roie 
Madder, Brown Madder, Cobalt, Indigo. Pruaaian Blue, 
Neutral Tint. Vandyke Brown, Sepia, Burnt Umber, Brown 
Pink, Emerald Green, Terre Verte, Lamp Black 

30 TUBE JAPAN BOX AND FOLDING PALETTE, fitted 
with complete let of Sable Brushes, and contaiaing Japan 
pUted Water Bottle, Bottle Chinese White, Oi Gall, 
Indelible Brown Ink and the following colours : Lemon 
T^ow, Gamboge, Indian Yellow, Cadmium Yellow, Man 
Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Bamt Sienna, Italian Pink, Ijgbt 
Red, Indian Red, Crimson Lake, Purple Lake, Rose Madder, 
Carmine, Scarlet Vennilhon Purple Madder, Cobalt, 
French Blue, Pruaaian Blue, Indigo, Neutral Tint, Brown 
Madder, Brown Pink, Olive Green, Emerald Green, Terre 
Verte, Green Oxide of Chromium, Sepia, Vandyke Brown, 
iTorr Black 



VINSOR AND NEWTON, 



WATEB COLOTIBS. 




WHOLE CAKE. 
Antwerp Blue 
BiMre 

Burnt Sienna 
Brown Pink 
Blue Black 
Brituh Ink 
Brown Ochre 
Burnt Roman Ochre 
Burnt Umber 
Chrome Yellow, 1, 2, 

Cologne Earth 
Drtgon'i Blood 
Emerald Green 
French Green 
Flake White 
Gamboge 
Green Bke 
Hooker') Green, No. 1 
Hooker"! Green, No. 2 

Indian Red 
Italitu Pink 
Itorj BJadt 



CAKE. 
Lamp Black 
UghtRed 
Neutral Tint 
NapUs Yellow 
New Bine 
Olive Green 
Orpiment 
Prussian Blue 
PruBMan Green 
Payne's Grejr 
Purple Brown 
Raw Sienna 
Raw ITmbet 
Roman Ochre 
Red Lead 
Red Ochre 
Red Chalk 
Sqi Green 
TerreVerte 
Vandyke Brown 
Venetian Red 
Vermillion 
Verdigris 
Yellow Ochre 
YcOowUu 
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WATER COLOUBS. 



(OONTUOJED.) 



WHOLE CAKES, Is. 6d. 

Sepia 

Wann Sepia 
Roman Sepia 
Brown Madder 
Constant White 
Chinese White 
Indian Yellow 
Man Brown - 
Rubens' Madder 



AUTD HALF CAKES, 9d. 

Mars Yellow 
Crimson Lake 
Scarlet Lake 
Purple Lake 
Black Lead 
Scarlet Vermillion 
Chalon's Brown 
Penley's Neutral Orange. 
Citron Yellow 



WHOLE CAKES, fis. AUTD HALF CAKES, la. 
Cobalt Blue | Violet Carmine 



WHOLE CAKES, 3s. AND HALF CAKES, la. 6d. 



Green Oxide of Chromium 
Lemon Yellow 
French Blue 
Indian Purple 



Pink Madder 
Rose Madder 
Intense Blue 



WHOLE CAKES, 5s. AND HALF CAKES, fis. 6d. 



Mars Orange 
Pure Scarlet 
Burnt Carmine 
Smalt 
Purple Madder 



Ultramarine Ash 
Carmine 
Gallstone 
Cadmium Yellow 
Orange Vermillion 



WHOLE CAKES, 21a. AND HALF CAKES, 108. Cd. QUARTER CAKES 6s. Cd. 

Genuine Ultramarine. 



WtNSOB AND NKWTOH, 



¥IHSOR AND NEWTON'S 

WATER COLOTTS BOXES PITTEI). 



WHOLE CAKE BOXES. 



BOXES WITH SLIDE TOPS. 




LOCK BOX, MAHOGANT, t 

brushes, and pencils 

Ditto ditto 18 colovira ditto 

Loci and Drawei Box, Msht^onf, nitb 12 colotm, contun- 

ing saucers, brvtbes, pencils, &c. 

JVtto ditto 18 co\oun &Uo 



BATBBONB PLACS. 

HAHOGAHT COKFLEIE BOXE& 




UABOGANT COMPLETE BOX, as iUurtmted, French po- i jC : i 
litbed, 12 cakes, ink-Blab, water-gUsB, bniBhes, &c. ■ .11 
Ditto ditto 18 coloan . . . 1 10 

Ditto ditto 24 coloan . .12 2 

HAHOaANT AlTOAraEWOaDGADDT US BOXES. 




SUPERIOR CADDY LID MAHOUANy BOX, IS illuBlrated, I £ i: d. 
French polished, with 12 cukes, (including Cobalt, Crimson I 
Lake, and Srown Madder) iiikskb,cu,l^BXci^EAk,^<u'vte><\ 
MBdpeacila \\ "^"^ * 



mNBOft AND 



CADDT LID BOXES. 

(COUTDinED.) 

SUPERIOR CADDT LID MAHOGANT BOX.nith IB colonn 
(including CrimsDD L«ke, SepU, Cobalt, and Brown Madder) 

Ditlo ditto with 24 caloun (including Chinese 'WUte, Rose 
Madder, Indian Yellow, Crimion Lake, Sepia, Cobalt, and 
Brown Madder) 

HANDSOME ROSEWOOD CADDY LID BOX, with 12 co- 
loura (including Crimson Lake, Brown Madder, and Cobalt), 
fitted very complete, with cut water-glaaa, ink-slab, aable 
brashes, best gilt Indian ink, ivory pencil rest, 4c. &c. . 

Ditto ditto with 13 colours, fitted aa above 

Ditto ditto with 24 colours, fitted ta above 



HA17D80XE SPANISH KAHOaANT BOXES. 




HANDSOME SPANISH MAHOGANY CADDY LID BOX, £ ,. d. 

BesimakcBraaa-boand, as illustrated, withl2 colours, finest 

sable brushes, and fitted very completely ■ . ■ .300 

Ditto ditto ditto with 18 coloura 4 4 

Ditto ditto ditto with 24 coloura 5 15 

Wtto ditto ditto with 36 colours fl 10 

Water Colour Boxes, of the finest workmanship, manufactured of the 
beat Spanish Mahogany, or other woods, brass-bound, &o., variously 
fitted, with every requisite for Mioiature, Figure, Landscape Paintins, 
engineering, &c. 4e., made to order. 
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FEBKAHENI CHINESE WHITE. 

Prtoe Is, per Bottls. 




FBSFAJBBD ONZiT BY WINSOR AND NS'WTOIT. 

The White Oxide of Zinc is pronounced by the highest chemical 
authorities to be one of the most uncliangeable substances in nature i 
neither impure air, or the most [lowerfiil re-^uta, affect its nbiteness ; 
it ii not injured by, nor does it injure, any known pigments. 

It has long been pointed out by chemists as a most desirable substance 
for the Artist's use, provided sufficient body could be imparled to it ; but 
until lately the want of this necessary quality rendered it uHavllilable. 
In WiNSOR AND Newton's preparation, termed Chinese While, this de- 
Bideratiim has been attained. The Chioeee While, by combiuing body 
and permanency, is rendered far superior to those whites known as 
" Constant" or as " Permanent" Whites ; and not haying their clogging 
or pasty qualities, it works and washes with freedom. 

The great body it possesses gives it the property of drying oa psper of 
the same tone as it appears when first laid on, and thus, when used, either 
alone or in compound tints, it does not deceive the Artist like other 
whites, hy drying up three or foar tones higher than when wet. 

The Chinese White is peculiarly arailahle in miiii% with any of the 
Water Colours in use, and particularly with the Moist Colours, thereby 
forming at pleasure an extensive range of body colours of a very auperior 
kind. 

Eitncd trom Mr. J. D. Hirdlng'i " Frinciplea and Fncilce of Art." 

" When the Oiide of Zinc, which ii prepared 1j; Wingor and Nen-ton nndi^r the aiimr of 
'Chintse Wliite,' km fii»t nnt into my tismJs, seme jrare ago, 1 applied lo one of iiiv 

nfij wad, that if it noold in ah other reapecu answer Iha purpoHi 1 required uf it, L 
hid Dothing ui fear oa eoiiuat of iu daraliilitj," 

'Opaque White' ui Water Coloun vheu judiciouil; UKd!" 



18 WINSOR AND NEWTON, 

CUMBEBLAND LEAD DBA WING PENCILS, 

XAMUrAOTUUD BT 

WnrSOB AND NEWTON, 

AT 

"THE NORTH LONDON COLOUR WORKS," 

KEKTI8H TOWX. 



WINSOR and NEWTON solicit the especial attention of Amateurs, 
Artists, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, &c, to their Drawing Pen- 
cils, which are manufactured of the purest Cumberland Lead, warranted 
to be perfectly free from grit. 

These Pencils are unrivalled for depth, uniformity, richness of 
colour, firmness, and delicacy of tint; they are remarkable for the 
varieties of hardness and evenness of texture, their ready and complete 
erasure, and the truth and certainty to which they are made to answer to 
the degree or letter marked on them, from the HHHH. Pencil for Architect 
or Wood Engraver's outline, to the BBBB. for the broadest and deepest 
tones required in Pencil-Drawing. 



H. Moderately hard (used for light Sketching) . 
HH. A degree harder (for Outlines and fine Drawing) 
HHH. Very hard (for Architectural Drawing) . . I -*? 

HHHII. Extremely hard (for Engineering, or Drawing on Wood) 

FF. Used for Light Shading • V g 

F. Fine Drawing (firm) i a> 

HB. Hard and Black (deeper shade than F.) • • 1 '£ 

B. Black (for Shading, or for free Sketching) . 
BB. Softer ditto (for deep Shading) . . . . > 

BBB, Intensely Black (for extra deep Shading), broad lead, 1«. each. 
BBBB, Same as EBB,, with Tery broad lead, \8. ^. «aft\i. 
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IMPEOVED LEAD PENCILS. 

IN F0U8HED WOOD. 
Highly approved by Artists, and Professors of eminence. 

H. Hard for Sketching .... 

HH. Harder for Outlines 

HHH. Very hard for Architects 

HHHH. Extra hard for Wood Engravers . . • v „ , , 

/ 3a. each. 
F. Firm for ordinary Drawing . 

HB. Hard and Black 

B. Black for Shading .... 

BB. Softer and very Black 

s. d, 

BBB. Extra Thick Lead, soft, and very Black . .06 each. 

BBBB. Broad Lead and very Black . . . 8 „ 

BBBBBB. Very Broad Lead ditto 10 „ 

10 B. Ditto, ditto 1 „ 



MB. J. D. HAEDING'S DEAWING PENCILS. 

ICAinrFACTUBED BY WINSOB AXTD ITEWTOir, 

WITH BBOCKEDOITS PATENT FT7BB CUMBEBIiANS LEAD. 

SELECTED BI MR. J. D. HAKDING, AND STAMPED WITH HIS NAME. 

WiNsoR AND Newton beg respectfully to call the attention of Artists, 
Amateurs, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, &c., to the Drawing Pencils 
which they manufacture of Brockedon's Patent Pure Cumberland Lead, 
particular sorts of which have been selected by Mr. Harding, and with 
which they are supplied by that gentleman's permission : to the Pencils 
thus manufactured, Winsor and Newton have authority to attach Mr. 
Harding's name. 

Sold in Cases, containing a Set of Six Pencils, Numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, 

with duplicates of Nos. 2 and 3, 

Price 3s. the Set. 



WIN80R AND NEWTON, 



WmSOE AND NEWTOK'8 
FINEST BEOWn SABLE BEHSEES IN ttHILU, 




The SeuBhea are Uie saioe SiaoB tu Ou XU^ufenli^cina. 



BATHBONE VLACE. Zl 

WATER COLOUR BRUSHES. 

IN aBBMAM SILTZB P li^ll lTT.gH, WI T H FOLIBKSS £BONT HANDLBB. 
FLAT. HOVKD. 



» 



I 



Ho, 5 
PLAT OH ROUND. 



No. 1. . I [ No. 4. . 1 9 No. 1. . 1 3 1 No. 4. . 2 

2. . 1 3 ft. . 2 2. . 1 6 5. . 2 3 

3. . 1 6 I 6. . 2 3 I 3. . 1 g I 6. . 2 6 
The BrusheB >re the same sizea as (be Engravings, the remaining 

sizes csD be readily determined from the UVoswaSitKis, "^o. ^ \«xwt 
the largett, and No. 1 Che smallest, evl^et Vn fis,t, ot twia^ 



WIN80B AND NEWTO.V, 



VATEB COLOVB BBITSHES. 



The Kn^iin^ reprcKiil ■ !io. 4 Boind inj i Xo. 3 Hil 
BrisL The other diet being in proportioi, h^r <ir 
iDuller. 



BED SABLE BBITSHES. 

IM QUILL. 

Large Swan QulU . . each 4 

Middle ditto 

Small ditto .... 

Extra Small ditto 

Gooae Quill .... 

Duck ditto .... 

Crow ditto .... 

Pigeon ditto, for Lithography 

Theie Brushes correspond in lite 
and form with the Brown Sablei, 
u represented on page 20. 
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WAXES COLOUR BRUSHES, 



D Uksam woBxs. 

A. — Large Bound Wire- 
bound Brush, made of Si- 
berian Hair, a most uaelU I 
Brush, where large washes of ] 
oolour are required, 

PniCE 3*. 6d. Each. 

— Large Plat Brush in 
Albata, made of Dyed Sable 
Hair, suitable for skies, fore- 
grounds, and large works. 
Pbice 3t. 6if. Eacb. 



BEOWN 


DTES SABLES. 




METAL PEBBITLEe. 




FLAT OR ROUN-n. 


TboeB 


™n 


i»^tli<..u.ialnri»«u9 


ItiRn u 


Be 




»8mile>. 




>. d. 


No. 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. eiich 7 
8 

9 

' . ".. ! 

1 2 
16 

..2D 

2 9 



WINSOR AND NEWTON, 



FLAT CAMEL HAIR BRUSHES IN TIN. 




Superb ne Camel Hiur Pencils, assorted 
DitCo, ditlo, Goose, Duck, or Cron, separately 
Ditto, ditlu, small Snan Quill 
DUlo, ditto, large Swan Quill 



FRENCH SIBERIAN HAIR BRUSHES, 
IK qmijs TIED WITH shitbh wan. 

t. d. t. I 

Large Swan Quilt . each 2 [ Goose Quill 

Middle „ . . i ^ . 

Small 

Extra imall „ 



I 6 
1 
8 
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20 inches 


by 


15 


22 






17 


24 






19 


27 






19 


30 






21 


40 






26 


52 






31 



WHATMAN'S DEAWING PAPEES, 

OF THB BEST QT7AZJTY. 

8IZK 

Demy .... 

Mbdium 

Royal .... 

Super Royal 

Imperial .... 

Double Elephant 

Antiquarian . 

These Papers with the exception of the Antiquarian are also kept Hot- 
pressed for Pencil Drawing. 



DEAWING PAPERS OF EXTRA WEIGHTS AND 
THICKNESS, FOE WATER COLOUES. 

Thick Whatman's Drawing Paper, Imperial (size 30 in. by 21), J 

weighing 90 lbs. to the ream. ) 

Ditto ditto „ 110 lbs. „ 

Extra THICK ditto „ 140 lbs. ,, 

Ditto, ditto, rough surface „ 140 lbs. „ 

"VeryTHiCKlmperial(Tablet Paper.) 200 lbs. „ 

Extra THICK ditto ditto 300 lbs. „ 

Imitation Creswick Paper, Imperial size 

Ditto, Double Elephant, ditto 
Harding's Pure Drawing Paper, stamped " J. D. H." 

Ditto ditto extra thick ditto 
Imperial Drawing Cartridge Papers 

Ditto thick Cartridge for Engineers 

Ditto thin ditto ditto 
Log Cartridge, thick and thin. 



COLOUEED DEAWING AND CEATON PAPEES. 

Crayon Papers, inclading a great Tariety of Tints, adapted for Pencil, Chalk, and Crayon 
Drawing, as weU as tinting and Sketching in Water Colours. 

Machine Made Crayon Papers. Imperial, size 30 inches by 21. 
Hand Made ditto, adapted for Water Colours, ditto, ditto. 
Machine Made ditto. Double Elephant, size 40 inches by 26. 
Ditto ditto ditto Royal, size 24 inches by 19. 

Winsor and Newton have Pattern Rooks, containing samples of all 
their Tinted Papers, to which numbers are affixed for the convenience of 
ordering by letter. 



iriNSOK AN'D NKWTOX, 



SOLID SKETCH BOOKS 










Thru Book« roiuitt of a nambn- of shms i 
fonn an ■pp*reni soUiI ^ubstoDce ; cirh sbe«i a 
aep«nicd. by pa^ng A knife under the «!zp3 of ihe i , , 

Winsor Rn.l Nertoa s SoEd Skrtfh Books it ill mide of twot ind extra 
thick Ilrairins Pspeis, u beinj bener adapted for W«ier Cokxir PiintiBg 
than th« onlinary |ai«n fienenltt used. A larxc ilock and frrtt Tarict; 
nt coDslanlly trpt. contvainf the papers uird bv the cdoM eminoit 
artisU. including Mr. llABOiNii. Mr. RicH<tu)$ax. Ur. Corurr Fisldikb, 
Mt. G. Frifc. &c- &c. 




SOLID SKETCH BOOKS, 

with lealbn Backs, pocket for the iketcbn wftoi Gniihed u 
' Cram the blocks, and a place fix pencil. 



dllta 
ditto 
toral 

P«ubl<- K 

d>i 


14 . ID . . 
W . 14 . 
9 . 31 . . 

lit - 9 . 

topkut, 13 inches br 9 
n 18 , 12 


Im^trM 


Ttwhwbr » . . 



BATBBO!!K FLACS. 



SOLID BLOCKS WITHOUT BINDINas. 



IGmo. IiDp«rial 7 iudiet bf ! 
Sto. ditto 10 „ 
Itu. ditto U „ li 
i ditto 20 „ 1' 

8to. ftojal 9 „ J 

11* 



16mo. Imperid 7 iacbea by E> . 
8vo. ditto ID „ 7 . . . 

410. ditto U „ 10 . . 

i ditto 20 „ U . . 

8vo Double EUpbant, 12 inches b; 9 

SKETCHINa FOLIOS. 




Bvo. Imperitl 1 1 laches b; 7i . 

Ito, Koyal 12 „ 9^ 

4(0. Imperul \i „ \\ 

i ditto 22 ,. 10 
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WINSOR AND NEWTON, 



SKETCH BOOKS, WHITE OE TINTED PAFEE. 




HAIiF-BOUND, LEATHEB BACKS. CI<OTH SIDES, I2n>IA BTTBBEB BAND. 



40 Leaves. 
32mo. Imperial 
]6mo. ditto 
12iiio. ditto . 

8vo. ditto 

4to. ditto 
16mo. Double Elephant . 



SIZE. 




8. 


d. 


5 in. 


by 


3^ 


1 


6 


7 „ 




5 


2 


6 


9 » 




5 


3 





10 „ 




7 


4 


6 


14 „ 




10 


8 





9 „ 




6 


3 


6 



SUPERIOR PORTFOLIOS. 

CLOTH SIDES, BOAN BACKS AND COBNEBS, SHiK STBINGS. fte. 





BEST MAKE. 




«. 


d. 


With Hol- 
land Flaps 

8. d. 


i Demy . 


15 inches by 10 each 


3 


6 


4 3 


4to Imperial 


. 15 , 


, 11 » 


3 


9 


4 6 


Music Size 


16 


11 M 


3 


9 


4 6 


^ Medium 


. 17 , 


, IH H 


4 





5 


i Royal . 


19 , 


13 „ 


4 


6 


6 


Deiliy 


. 20 , 


15 M 


5 


6 


7 


i Imperial 


22 , 


16 f, 


6 





7 6 


Medium 


. 22 


, 17 „ 


7 


6 


9 6 


Royal . 


24 


19 „ 


9 


6 


12 


Imperial 


31 


22 „ 


15 





17 6 


Co] umbjer . 


. 36 , 


24 M 


18 


6 


22 


AtJas . 


34 


, 26 „ 


20 





25 6 


double Elephant 


. 40 , 


28 „ 


\ 1^ 


^ 


\ ^*l ^ 
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LIQUID WATEE COLOUES, MEDIUMS, &o. 
CONSTANT WHITE. 

(SXriiFHATE OF BABYTB8.) 

This white does not possess the body of Chinese White ; it is generally 
used for high lights, &c., in Landscape and Miniature Painting. 

LIQUID ASFHALTUM. 

FKEFABBD FOB THE XT8E OF WATEB OOIiOITB FAINTZB8. 

Price Is. &d. Bottle. 



PROUrS LIQUID BROWN. 

A BEAIJTIFXJIi TBAirSPABENT BBOWN FOB WATEB COLOUBS. 

Price 1*. 6d. Bottle. 



INDELIBLE BROWN INK. 

FOB OTTTIilNES OB FOB SKETCHING. 

This iDik is quite permanent, and is not effaced by continual washings over it. 

Price 1«. 6d. Bottle. 



LIQUID SEPIA. 

Price U. 6d. Bottle. 



LIQUID INDIAN INK. 

FOB ABCHITECTS, 8TTBVEY0BS. &0. &0. 

Price Is. Bottle. 
- ■■■ o 

LIQUID CARMINE. 

Price 28. Bottle. 



COLOURLESS LIQUID OX GALL. 

Price 1*. Bottle. 

WATER COLOUR MEGILP. 

Inventad and Prepared by Winsor and Newton, for the uae of Water Colour 

Painters. 

Price 2*. Bottle. 

' ■ 

PREPARED GUM WATER. 

Price, small size, 6d. ; middle ditto, 9d. ; 4arge ditto, 1«. 



PEARL CEMENT. 

FOR itojnrTnfa bbawinob ja!n> 'SKscn ^Kssa^kss^ ^<ii^s«x» 

Price 1«. ^d. ^o\X\&. 
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Just Published, Second Edition, Imperial Svo, price 15s. 

LESSONS ON ART. 

ARRANGED PROGRESSIVELY BY J. D. HARDING, 

AVTHOB or "THE PBI1TCIPLS8 AND PBACTIOS 07 AST;" "XLBnNTABT AXT;'* 

"LSSSONB OR TBXJtSi" &C. &C. 

Containing 127 Lessons, 48 Lithographic Illustrations, and 103 

Woodcuts, 

The object of this Work is to supply, more especially for the instruction 
of Youth, a Series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing, designed not only 
to facilitate the acquisition of a right Practice of Art, but to make the 
Pupil acquainted with the Principles on which it depends. 

The Lessons are published in Six separate Parts or Numbers. Numbers 
I. and II., 2s. each, III. and IV. 2s. 6d, each, and V. and VI. 3s. each, or 
bound in cloth, complete, 1 5s. On each leaf there are Examples, 
accompanied by Letter-press instruction. The entire Work contains 140 
separate and distinct Lessons, progressively numbered. 

Just Published, Second Edition, Imperial ^to. Price 15*. 

LESSONS ON TREES. 

BY J. D. HARDING. 

This Work is entirely devoted to the study of Trees and Herbage, and 
the Examples are progressively arranged, from the Elements, to the 
complete pictorial combination of Trees of various kinds, such as are most 
applicable to Landscape composition, and can be most easily represented, 
either with the Chalk or Lead Pencil. They are also arranged, so as to 
render them practically serviceable to Youth, and useful to Teachers, who 
may find in them Examples, ready prepared, on which to found their 
instructions. To place this practically useful work within reach of as 
large a portion of the public as possible, andto meet the increasing demand 
for it, every effort has been made to reduce the price without in any way 
affecting the efliciency of the book. 

The Lesso?is are published in six separate parts, at 2«. 6fl?. each, 

complete 15*. or bound in cloth, 15*. 



Just Published, Fourth Edition, Imperial Uo. Price 25*. Cloth, 

ELEMENTARY ART ; 

OR, THE USE OF THE CHALK, AND LEAD PENCIL. 

ADVOCATED AND EXPLAINED, 
' BY J. D. HARDING. 

^ha/aMtjg^ 2^Jull size Tinted, and other Lithographic Blustratiofts, 

numerous Woodcuts, Sfc, 8fc, 
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Just Published, Price Vis. 6d, cloth. Imperial Svo, 

THE GUIDE AND COMPANION 

TO 

THE LESSONS ON ART. 
BY J. D. HARDING. 

Containing 15 Lithographic Illustrations and 87 Woodcuts, 

EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS. 

Although more especially adapted to the Teacher, this work may be 
profitably appealed to by the Pupil ; and when writing both this and the 
" Lessons on Art," I have employed such arguments as, fedling under a 
parentis eye, might help to dispel any false views entertained respecting 
Art; show its just purpose and its pretensions; and aid in rightly 
estimating and appreciating the services of those who may be engaged in 
the Art-education of their children. 



»o« 



DRAWING MODELS, 
DESIGNED BY MR. J. D. HARDING. 



Of the many requirements at the present day for whatever may facilitate 
or extend education, a system which shall enable the Teachers to communi- 
cate, and Pupils to acquire a knowledge of Art, seems among the foremost. 
Mr. Harding's Drawing Models are directly associated vnth his " Les- 
sons on Art,'' and " The Guide and Companion," to supply, in conjunction 
with them, that want. 

Nor amongst the least of the advantages derivable from the use of 
Models may be reckoned a practical knowledge of Perspective by a 
facile and inviting method, relieved of that embarrassment and fatigue 
attending its study. 

By their means also shade and shadow are learned simultaneously with 
form. Not only may the Models be so arranged as to meet every want 
or capacity on the part both of the Teacher and his Pupils ; but picturesque 
forms may be reared by one, and recognised and constructed by the 
others ; the latter may have in addition the opportunity of seeing and 
drawing these forms from various points of view, and having thus obtained 
skeleton figures, they may exercise on them in an efifective and enter- 
taining manner the knowledge of appropriate character which they vnll 
have acquired from the study of ** The Lessons on Art," or from other 
sources. All these objects and advantages have been sought in thfiix 
construction, and their fitness te&tedby maixrj ^«»x& qI ^3;:^Tv^^^ft« 



WINSOR AND NEWTON, RATHBOTJE PLACE. 




The Models niiide of Deal, enclosed in Box . . £1 S O 
„ „ Mahogany „ . . 2 

Including with each set an ei|)latiatoi7 Haod.hook, by Mr. J. D. Hardine, 
with numerous lllustrittioaE on Wood, entitled " Models, and their Uses. 



1. Price 20f, elegantly bound iV 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 

OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 



LtmOam Printed bjfSdiul»»uaCo.,U,Io'lMiaa>««. 
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